COMPETITION IN THE CAR MARKET 


No industry will be more crucial in 
determining Britain’s fortunes in a 
European free trade area than the 
motor industry. It will face compe- 
tition here from kinds of car it has 
always declined to make; but on the 
Continent there will be no obstacles to 
the full force of its own productive 
efficiency. 
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Free Trade in Motors 


F and when trade barriers fall in Europe, one of the 
most dramatic results will be that France, Germany, 
Italy and the United Kingdom will start importing one 

another’s motor vehicles in quantity for the first time. The 
extent to which free trade could change the pattern of trade 
for this industry is not perhaps generally realised. Even 
though imports of road vehicles by the proposed free trade 
area countries have been expanding at a much faster rate 
than those to the rest of the world market, nearly 80 per cent 
of the 24 million vehicles sold in the area during 1956 were 
produced and bought in the four producing countries. 
Over three-quarters of the vehicles in use in the European 
free trade area are located in France, Germany, Italy and 
the United Kingdom, whose markets are 
protected by tariffs and quotas that effec- 
tively restrict imports to about 2 per 
cent of total sales. The rest of the Euro- 
pean market (which in terms of present 
sales volumes consists mainly of Belgium, 
Sweden, Holland and Switzerland), is, to 
all intents and purposes “ liberalised ”: 
there are tariffs averaging about 20 per 
cent, but quotas and other forms of restric- 
tion that interfere with free competition 
between suppliers have now largely been 
abolished. 

Imports of motor vehicles into the pro- 
spective free trade area have doubled 
since ‘1950 ; they might increase to some- 
thing like four times their present level 
by 1970 if the producing countries begin 
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taking in each others’ washing. The rest of Britain’s 
export markets (with the exception of the United States) 
have not, for a variety of reasons, nearly such glittering 
prospects of growth, so that the importance of free trade 
for the motor industry should not be underestimated. If the 
project comes off, it will mean a sharp increase in intra- 
European trade and in consequence an intensification of 
competition between the vehicle manufacturers. Because 
of the particular importance of scale of production in this 
industry, it is going to mean a speeding up of processes 
of rationalisation and concentration that are already 
apparent. If the free trade plan does not come off, and the 
six Messina countries go it alone in their common market, 
British manufacturers would be virtually 
excluded from the largest part of the Euro- 
pean vehicle market. This would not only 
mean exclusion from the most rapidly 
growing sector of the world vehicle 
market ; it would impair the United 
Kingdom’s chances of maintaining its 
efficiency in relation fo* that of its Con- 
tinental rivals. 

Speculation about who is likely to gain 
or lose from free trade in vehicles centres 
upon what is going to happen in the 
domestic markets of the United Kingdom 
and the Continental producers. This will 
depend only in part upon relative costs ; 
the success of individual motor producers 
will depend mainly upon intangibles such 
as the success of their design policy and 
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the effort and ability they put into selling their products. 
Generally speaking, British vehicle manufacturing costs 
appear slightly higher than those in Germany but consider- 
ably lower than those in France and Italy. There is no 
reason for supposing that the development of the West 
European economy over the next decade will do very much 
to alter this relationship, nor is free trade itself likely to 
affect manufacturers’ costs in this country, except to the 
extent that they seize the opportunity of reducing these 
through producing for a larger market. Costs in car manu- 
facture depend more than anything else on the scale of pro- 
duction achieved ; this in turn depends upon the success of 
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individual models on the market. By 1965, when the effects 
of tariff reductions are expected to be felt, probably none 
of the models currently in production will be on the 
market, and this, to some extent, makes a discussion of 
trends in competition based on present performance 
unrealistic. Some of the vehicles that will be on the 
market in 1965 are already on the drawing boards, however, 
and for this reason will be strongly influenced by what is 
happening now. Experience, too, is enormously important 
in vehicle manufacture ; so one can be fairly confident in 
pointing out the classes of vehicle in which British manu- 
facturers have the best chances of being successful. 


Europe’s Taste in Cars 


MPORTS of cars into Britain are not likely to rise to tre- 
I mendously high levels when trade is liberalised : that 
would happen only if domestic motor vehicles were out- 
classed in price and quality by Continental competition. 
This is Certainly not the case ; moreover, any motor vehicle 
manufacturer has a great many advantages when selling in 
his home market. Not only are his products specifically 
designed for the tastes of the consumers, but their tastes 
have for a long time been conditioned by what he has to 
offer. There are many indications that the British motorist 
is rather conservative when it comes to buying cars arid it 
is certainly true that his tastes are very different from those 
of his Continental counterparts. 

Any domestic manufacturer, too, has obvious advantages 
in an established selling organisation and widespread famili- 
arity with his service methods. All this is likely to operate 
against a rapid or widespread switch to imported cars, par- 
ticularly since differences in price and quality will probably 
be relatively small. In the market for sports cars and 
specialist cars there is no question of the superior value for 
money of the British product ; indeed, there is not much 
competition at all. In the quality saloon class, Jaguar and 
Rover should not suffer very much from foreign competition 
(likely to come mainly from Mercedes-Benz), although 
Armstrong Siddeley, Daimler and Rootes may find this 
increasingly tough going. 


In the one to one and a half litre class, British manufac- 
turers have a great deal of experience and have concen- 
trated a great deal of their effort in recent years. At the 
lower end of this group, the strongest competition will be 
met from the Volkswagen. The main merit of this model 
(surely it will not still be in production by 1965 ?), must 
now be its extremely low price, the result of an enormous 
scale of productipn. If British manufacturers are to com- 
pete, they may well need to prune the number of models 
they produce so as to achieve the greatest possible economies. 
of scale; free trade is likely to force them to do this, and there 
is no reason why they should not succeed. Elsewhere, things 
are likely to be easier. It is in the two litre family saloen 
range that British manufacturers are most competitive in 
price, and sales in this group should be maintained. 


It is much less certain, however, that the producers here 
will be able to meet foreign competition at the bottom end 
of the passenger-car range. Because of the up-grading of 
the BMC’s small cars, the Standard 8 is now the 
only car in volume production in this country with an 
engine capacity of less than 900 cc, and the volume of 
production of cars in this class in France and Italy should 
ring an alarm bell here. 

The trend in design of the light car in this country has 
been towards a vehicle having a forward-mounted engine 
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of 1-1} litres and a retail price of between six and seven 
hundred pounds. Th: design of these vehicles seems to 
be based on two principles. The first principle is that it 
is preferable to use a large lightly-stressed engine than a 
small heavily-stressed one ; the second that, as Vauxhall 
have put it, in terms of value for money the optimum size 
of the small car is about that of the Victor, and below this 
it is impossible to give the customer full value for money. 
Both of these principles are undeniable ; but they are not 
relevant to that sector of the car market where the customer 
can only afford to pay about £450, and needs a petrol con- 
sumption of the order of 50 mpg and other running costs 
in proportion. It does seem very probable that a smaller 
proportion of motorists in this country are likely to be 
attracted to such a vehicle than say, in Italy ; this is largely 
a question of income levels. 

But there is little doubt that if a light car were avail- 
able in this country of this specification and price it 
would tap a fairly large market of its own, besides taking 
some sales from other classes. Sales of such a car might at 
present easily amount to about 75,000 a year. The Fiat 
500 and 600, the Citroen 2 cv, and possibly the 
Renault Dauphine, would fill this gap without the tariff. 
When imports are free, this is the class in which imports 
are likely to knock a sizeable dent into the British manu- 
facturers’ market, unless they extend their own range down- 
ward. But if experience and establishment in other fields 
are expected to enable British manufacturers to retain and 
expand their share of a freed market for larger models, one 
must accept the same factors as militating against them in 
the market for smaller cars. Fiat, Renault and Citroen have 


had years of experience in the production of these light cars. 


(all three had similar models in the inter-war period) and it 
is going to be hard for any British manufacturer to emulate 
them now with new models—particularly models developed 
without the assistance of a protected home market. It is, 
after all, one of the advantages of free trade that the pro- 
duction of each type of commodity should be concentrated 
in the most efficient plants. Failure to enter this market 
would involve the loss of some sales in the home market 
but British manufacturers may well decide to concentrate 
their energies elsewhere. What is lost on the roundabouts 





HE outlook for British commercial vehicle manufac- 
. turers in a free trade area would seem very bright 
indeed. Assessment is complicated because the market for 
commercial vehicles is more protected than that for passen- 
ger cars and because the growth of the market is likely to 
be relatively greater. At present, imports of commercial 
vehicles into the United Kingdom amount to considerably 
less than one per cent of total sales. Over half of the com- 
mercial vehicles imported are Volkswagen light vans which, 
being derivatives of the passenger saloon, can be marketed 
at a very competitive price. A surprisingly high proportion 
of total commercial vehicle sales in all markets consist of 
vehicles with a payload of under 15 cwt, so it is necessary 
to draw a very sharp distinction between light commercial 
vehicles and trucks. 

The fortunes of the light van are to a very large extent 
bound up with those of the passenger cars with which they 
share so many components. The Volkswagen van is an 





The Chance for Commercial Vehicles 
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of the home market should be gained on the swings in 
France, Germany and Italy. 


RITISH manufacturers should be able to penetrate quite 

deeply into the home markets of their continental 
rivals in the classes of car in which they are most competi- 
tive. The Italian market in particular appears to be par- 
ticularly vulnerable. Not only are prices of Italian cars 
relatively very high, but the range of models on the Italian 
market is, for volume-produced cars, restricted to the three 
basic versions offered by Fiat. A five per cent share of 
the French, German and Italian markets, on present 
volumes, should more than compensate for foreign incur- 
sions into Britain’s domestic market. 

Gains abroad, however, will depend upon the efforts of 
British manufacturers to meet European tastes, both in 
design and in after-sales service. It also looks as if British 
manufacturers will have to concentrate their efforts a little 
more on certain models if they are to meet their Continental 
rivals on price and have available the necessary capacity to 
meet the increased demand. The table showing the output 
of passenger cars by the “ Big 14” in 1956 brings home the 
importance of thinking about individual companies rather 
than countries, and shows also that differences in costs may 
be explained to a very large extent by differences in the 
scale of production of each model. The comparison is 
rather unfavourable to the United Kingdom because output 
fell in 1956, whereas on the Continent output continued to 
expand. 

The scale of production, as measured by the size of firms, 
is rather larger in Britain than it is on the Continent. In 
particular, Germany has five more firms producing between 
15,000 and 50,000 cars a year which are not on this list. 
But the average scale of production of individual models 
is higher on the Continent. Of the first five on the list, the 
two British firms have an average of six basic models, the 
three Continental firms only three. This seems to suggest 
that rationalisation will have to be inside the big firms in 
Britain rather than between them ; it seems unlikely that 
any of the Big Six could be forced out of business in the 
first five years of free trade. 


excellent example of the way in which large volume of pro- 
duction of a saloon car can bring down the costs of a van- 
derivative. The van market is likely to grow fairly rapidly 
in Europe in the next few years with the development of 
urban delivery services, air travel and the like. The British 
Motor Corporation have recently introduced a range of vans 
in the Volkswagen class with fully forward control: other 
producers are expected to announce similar vehicles shortly. 
There seems to be no reason why British manufacturers 
cannot compete successfully in this type of commercial van 
with the Germans, provided passenger car production is 
rationalised ; indeed, British prices are already competitive, 
as the table shows. Certainly the French and the Italians 
are a long way behind in this field, which is likely to see 
a great deal of technical development in the next few years. 
One particular aspect of this development is the production 
of a light diesel-engined van: here British manufacturers 
should be able to lead. 
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THE MARK EIGHT SALOON 


The Jaguar Mark VIII which 
continues without change 

is universally acclaimed as one 
of the most luxurious high 
performance cars ever offered as 
a series production model. 
Interior furnishings, cabinet work, 
fitments and accessories are in 
the tradition of refinement and 
craftsmanship usually associated 
only with the art of specialist 
coachbuilders, whilst a degree of 
performance has been achieved 
which stamps this car 

as outstanding even in the 
brilliant Jaguar range. 


“...A superb example of automobile 
engineering.’ “THE FINANCIAL TIMES” 


\ JAGUAR forI958 


The finest range of cars ever presented—even by Jaguar 


Ew Cars can have received such 

unstinted praise from press and public 

as the brilliant Jaguars which constitute 
the range for 1958. All the models in this range 
are those which, since their introduction, have 
proved to be so outstandingly successful that 
they are to be continued without major changes 
although, in some instances, with additional 
features. Dunlop disc brakes become available 
as optional extra equipment on the 3.4-litre and 
2.4-litre models, and Borg Warner Automatic 
Transmission is offered, also as an optional 
extra, on the 2.4-litre. Thus, every car in 
the entire range may now be obtained with 
automatic transmission. In the diversity of 
models offered and the variety of optional 
equipment now made available, the Jaguar 
range for 1958 presents the widest field of choice 
ever provided in the history of the Company. 


THE 54 LITRE now available with Disc Brakes 


Sister model to the 2.4-litre, this model has the advantage of 
the extra power required by those who demand the utmost 
in maximum speed and acceleration. 

“ ...] cannot remember having driven a car which combines so 
many admirable features.’’ Gregor Grant, Editor “‘avTOsPoRT”’ 


now available with Disc Brakes & Automatic Transmission 
Speed, elegance and compact proportions are perfectly 
combined in this model built in the true Jaguar tradition. 


THE XK150 MODELS With wider, roomier bodies than their predecessors, and with 
new one-piece wrap around windscreens, the XK150 Drophead and Fixed head models 
are characterised by phenomenal powers of acceleration which extend 

throughout the entire speed range up into the 130 m.p.h. region and beyond. 

Both models are available with Disc Brakes and Automatic Transmission. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 88, PICCADILLY W.1 
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The experience British manufacturers have gained in 
pioneering the use of diesel engines in commercial vehicles 
is likely to stand them in good stead in trade with Europe 
in trucks, too. The diesel engine, long established for the 
heavier vehicle, is slowly becoming increasingly popular in 
lighter vehicles and should eventually power 1n important 
proportion of vans. Development of the Diesel engine 
is technically advanced in Germany but their road vehicle 
engines tend to be relatively more expensive, and have not, 
in the export field, been very successful. This is one of the 
fields in which British manufacturers are establishing leader- 
ship ; the Italians and the French, again are some way 
behind. The French commercial vehicle producers suffered 
from the closing down of their industry during the war and 
consequently did not experience the rapid forced technical 
development of the British and German industries. The 
German industry suffers from being very widely diffused 
and from the unfortunate effects of government road trans- 
port regulations designed to foster the development of the 
state-owned railways. German vehicles, too, have a tendency 
to be “over-designed,” which makes them difficult to 
service and rather less reliable under extreme conditions. 


RITISH manufacturers have in fact many advantages 
B compared with their continental competitors, not the 
least of which is a considerably greater production volume 
of medium and heavy vehicles. All the Big Six produce 
some commercial vehicle chassis by mass production 
methods and as can be seen from the table, they are 
able to market their vehicles at consistently lower prices 
than those of their German counterparts, Opel and Ford. 
With the exception of Mercedes-Benz, the German pro- 
ducers are in a relatively weaker position: Leyland and the 
other independent English truck manufacturers should be 
able to compete very successfully. The Italian and French 
markets in particular, should offer very large markets for 
British built commercials. There is, perhaps, one exception 
to this: articulated vehicles with a payload of over seven 
tons. This type of truck is very popular on the Continent ; 
because of road conditions and transport legislation, it has 
not been developed in this country. Articulated vehicles 


Britain’s Future 


Strength in car competition depends significantly 
upon volume of output; and in a free trade 
area, upon the expansion that each country’s 
manufacturers can count upon in their 
own home market 
HE most important question facing the British motor 

| car manufacturing industry is still, as ever, how large 
a motor car population this country can expect in a 
few years’ time. If the rates of increase that accompanied 


the inflation of recent years were maintained or even 
exceeded, there would be full employment not only for the 


present manufacturing capacity of the country, which . 


might be put at 14 million units a year, and for the enlarge- 
ment which is in hand to something like 13 million units, 
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are, however, a relatively small proportion of the market ; 
the rest of the range of vehicles made in Britain is exception- 
ally wide. Buses and coaches too, are another field in which 
British manufacturers are extremely competitive and in 
which they are likely to be able to expand sales very rapidly 
if trade with European countries is liberalised. 


LTHOUGH there is probably more scope for the rationalisa- 
A tion of heavy commercial vehicle production than that 
of passenger cars—particularly abroad—the extent of this 
will be limited for technical reasons. Mass production is 
generally possible only for the cab and chassis ; the body and 
platform types are so many and so varied that they are 
rarely amenable to series production methods. Far this 
reason, concentration, particularly in the production of 
vehicles of over five tons carrying capacity, may not be 
stimulated very much by free trade, especially since the 
body types required in the European markets are likely to 
be still more varied. In the middle group, however, some 
further concentration seems very likely. 

It seems doubtful whether Ford and General Motors 
would miss the very obvious advantages of concentrating 
the production of commercial vehicles in one or another of 
their European plants. It certainly seems unlikely that it will 
be worthwhile to continue assembly in Belgium and Holland 
when the tariff incentive for doing so has been removed. 
In the American-owned companies, the same arguments 
might apply to the distribution of passenger car production 
between Britain and Germany. In the long run Ford and 
Opel in Germany, might swap some of their truck ranges 
for some of Dagenham and Luton’s smaller cars. These 
are by no means simple issues, but it is worth remembering 
that carriage insurance and freight for a family saloon from 
Germany to the United Kingdom is in the region of £40— 
a not inconsiderable sum. Much will depend upon com- 
pany policy, but one thing is clear. The outlook for British 
commercial vehicle manufacturers under European free 
trade is excellent. For the industry as a whole, a significant 
advantage in competition in the early years of freer trade 
rests in the large, growing, and as yet not fully committed 
capacity of the British motor producers. 


Car Population 


but for a greater capacity still. The home market by itself 
would not employ all that capacity ; but with the home 
market taking half of such a volume, unit costs might be 
so much reduced that Britain should be able to increase 
its share of export markets. If the home market should be 
much smaller, British companies’ unit costs would inevitably 
be too high for us to compete with the factories of Germany, 
France and Italy. The design of cars, too, could be vitally 
affected. If the rate of expansion of the home population 
is slow, the proportion of second hand cars purchased 
will be greater, and their price correspondingly lower ; the 
motorist on a minimum budget will be able to do better 
with a medium sized car some years old than with a smaller 
car of less age. 

In 1946 there were 1,807,000 cars in use in this country. 
In 1951 there were 2,433,000, an increase in the five years 
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of 35 per cent, or at the rate of 6 per cent per annum (com- 
pounded). In 1956 there were 3,888,000, an increase on 
1951 of 60 per cent, or at the rate of Io per cent per 
annum. If the 1951-1956 rate of increase were projected for- 
ward, by 1965 the car population might be 9,167,000, or 
136 per cent above the 1956 total. If the rate of increase 


from now on were no more than in 1946-1951, there would — 


be 6,570,000 cars in 1965, an increase of 7o per cent. If 
the annual increase fell to 4 per cent, the 1965 total would be 
5,535,000, an increase of only 42 per cent. In 1965, the 
difference between the highest and the lowest of the three 
projections would be 3,632,000 cars. If, by a gross over- 
simplification, it be assumed that this would represent a 
difference of 400,000 cars a year made and sold in the home 
market, it might mean all the difference between unit costs 
of manufacture so high that the British industry could not 
hope to compete effectively with the Continental manufac- 
turers in any market without a substantial measure of pro- 
tection and a level of production at which we should be able 
tc compete very effectively indeed in the free trade area. 

Some glimpse of official guessing is given by a reply of 
the Minister of Transport to a question in the House of 
Commons last June, in which he gave a tentative figure of 10 
million as the total number of vehicles on the roads in 
1965, a figure which might mean a car population of about 
6 million. This would give an increase of 59 per cent over 
1956, at the rate of 5} per cent per annum. To turn this 
into a measure of car production 1957 to 1965 one might 
proceed as follows : 


i. Cars registered on HP basis (i.e., first registered 
before 1946) :— : — 
In use 1947 
Wastage !947-1956 


In use 1956 
Wastage 1956-1965, say 


("000) 


Still in circulation 1965 
. Registered on cc basis :-— 
A. Total number newly registered 1947 to end 
September, 1956 
Wastage 1947-1956 (6 per cent) 


In use 1956 
Wastage 1956-1965, say 


Still in circulation 1965 1,769 
Newly registered September, 1956-Septem- 


3,987 
6,175 


If new registrations of passenger vehicles between 1956 and 
1965 were thus put at just under 4} million, it would require 
471,000 # year—which is less than the 1955 figure of 
§00,000, and compares with the 1954 figure of 400,000. 


~ 


UCH an interpretation of the Minister of Transport’s 
S figures would put the average size of the United King- 
dom market for new cars for the next eight years at less than 
the level of the 1955 boom. If the prospects of this country 
competing with the Continental manufacturers are to be 
assessed, it is useful to make a comparison with the figures 
for recent years of the home markets for those countries. 

Figures of new registrations are not available for France ; 
it is most convenient, therefore, to take for our principal 
competitors the number of cars retained at home—i.e., pro- 
duction less export. British registratfons were higher than 
any of these in 1955 ; but last year, with the credit squeeze 
restraining car purchase here and Continental prosperity un- 
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checked, the accretion to the car population in both Germany 
and France was larger than here. Taking the Minister of 
Transport’s figures, and the interpretation and deductions 
from them made here, the implications of these vesy differ- 
ent rates of growth are considerable : 


“HOME MARKETS " ON THE CONTINENT 


Germany France Italy 
Increase Increase increase 
over over over 
Number Previous Number Previous Number Previous 
(’000) ear ('000 Year 000 
% % 
259-9 | 
. 19 
25 
20 . 


5 


If European free trade is to come, the British industry 
might not be able to count upon as Jarge a home market as 
Germany if the growth of that economy in general, and of 
its motor industry in particular, continues ; or with France, 
if it were to attain reasonable economic stability on the basis 
of a devalued franc. 


be able to compete, the British motor industry might 
need home sales to expand at a rate of growth approach- 
ing the higher levels set out above. If one is prepared to 
assume prosperity, there is plenty of evidence that higher 
rates of increase in car population are indeed much more pro- 
bable, and that the demand for motoring in this country will 
be of quite a different order. Many guesses at the elasticity 
of demand for cars in this country have been made. Some 
interesting pointers can be obtained from a comparison of 
the number of cars with the level of incomes in different 
parts of the country.* In 1950 the total number of pas- 
senger cars registered in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
was 2,307,374. The number of incomes, before tax, above 
£400 for the year 1949-50 was as follows: 


Number of 
Persons 


Personal Income 
before Tax- 


Number 
Cumulative 


4206. 

There were more cars in use in 1950 than there were persons 
with an income, before tax, of £600 ; the total number of 
cars in use was equivalent to the total number of incomes 
above that limit, plus 43 per cent of the incomes between 
the limits of £599 and £500. If the distribution of car 
ownership throughout the country had been uniform in 
relation to incomes, the number of cars registered in each 
county or region would be roughly the same as that formula 
—the number of incomes above £600, plus 43 per cent of 
the number of incomes between £599 and £500. 

In point of fact, the figures for the number of incomes 
and car population for the different districts show very wide 
variations, as the table on the following page indicates. 
Cornwall, for example, which on this basis might have been 
expected to have about 12,000 cars, had 26.5 thousand, or 
220 per cent, Norfolk, 33.8 thousand, or 218 per cent of its 
quota of 15.5 thousand. An analysis on a similar but 





: * From the 95th Report of the Commissioner of Inland Revenue, 
giving the distribution of incomes for the tax year 1949-50. 
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ROOTES - top of the bill 


in the show of the year! 


STARRING 









HAWK 


th economy a 
dous value, ad catty 
K ESTATE Cag. 


Power, wi 
motoring —tremen 
NG UMOUSINE ANO NEw HAW 





















Even 












R 
NEW HILLMAN ESTATE Cm with 


e capa —, 
“rn a9 eae —-the ideal car for town and cou 
oO 









SUNBEAM RAPIER 


ALSO AVAILABLE THE DOUBLE DUTY Outstanding for perform 
HILLMAN HUSKY safety, comfort and style! ance, road-holding, 


TOP FOR VALUE, COMFORT, PERFORMANCE 
AND RELIABILITY 


Join the most enthusiastic crowd at the motor show—around the Rootes stands! 
Get a real close-up of Britain’s newest and most thrilling range of cars, from 
the new spectacular ‘Jubilee’ Minx, to the big, luxurious and powerful Humber 
Hawk. You’ll find the best seats at the show behind the wheel of a reliable 
Rootes car. 













PRODUCTS OF 


ROOTES 
MOTORS 


LIMITED 




















LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: 
ROOTES LIMITED - DEVONSHIRE HOUSE + PICCADILLY - LONDON - W.18 


« 
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Family motorists in the know. . « are having fun finding out that Super 
Shell is the high-performance petrol for the new 
family cars. Extra smoothness, less gear-changing, 
more miles per gallon. And the I.C.A. conditions your 
engine to make best use of the extra GO you pay for. 


stop for 


SUPER SHELL with I.C.A. gives you more GO for your money 
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statistically more refined basis, making a weighted allowance 
for the number of incomes at different levels above and 
below the £599-£500 group, shows very similar diver- 
gences from the average. The formula one uses for weight- 
ing is beside the point : the fact is that car ownership across 
Britain does. not follow .what- one would expect from the 
distribution of population and earning power. 


REGIONAL PATTERN OF MOTORING 


Car 
Ownership 

“Quota’’ Ratio of 
according to Actual Car 

Population Car Population 

Region and Income Population to Quota 
; ‘000) ("000) % 
London and Home Counties ... 883 -7 753 85 
WIG beddcte ud hacienes wenbae 130-4 233 179 
eee eee ere 69:0 71 103 
hth Mh oo. PERL ORE TERE 16-9 28 166 
Ween CUR i edicnssccccccs 242-2 242 100 
Central and East Midlands ..... 169-7 166 98 
IE dour Coteticcuctncwus 60-4 106 176 
POE MUNDs < Vebccmacdidcsceu 307-4 244 80 
PE ID. occ dvauevecescaces 88-5 62 70 
WIG 6 becatcadncacsdsses 212-5 180 85 
Central and South Scotland.... 157-3 15 73 
Worth Scotland... ccccccccccs 38-4 54 141 
Northern treland.............. 32°6 50 154 


The cause of these divergences is presumably that in 
rural areas there are more people who simply cannot do 
without a car than in the city: the ordinary conduct of 
life, in shopping, visiting friends and so on, calls for more 
movement, and there is far less public transport to help. 
But the significance of the figures is to show that for a 
given group of people and incomes, a comparatively small 
change in circumstances is enough to cause a very great 
change in the proportion of those with marginal incomes 
who actually own cars—in Cornwall, for example, 2} times 
as high a proportion as in London. There are, in the present 
state of affairs, a very great number of potential car owners 
who are at present just below the threshold of car owner- 
ship. Comparatively small changes may bring great num- 
bers of these families above the threshold into the ranks of 
actual car ownership. 

One outside assessment of car demand—which took 
account of the industry’s own hopes, but somewhat criti- 
cally—is implied in the Iron and Steel Board’s special 
Development Report 1957. In forecasting the demand for 
finished steel in 1962 the Board estimated that consumption 
of steel in new passenger cars for the home market would be 
650,000 tons by then, 91.2 per cent above the 1954 level. 








Britain’s car manufacturers are constantly 
accused of making too many different kinds of 
car? How much substance is there in this 
recurrent criticism ? 


T has often been said of the British motor car industry 
that it makes too many different models and thus denies 
itself much of the possible economies of large scale pro- 
duction. With the prospect that the free trade area and 
the common market will increase both the possibility of 
enlarging our exports, and the danger of losing the pro- 





Too Many 
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This apparently allows for some increase in the amount of 
steel used per car ; it seems to imply an output for the home 
market about 80-85 per cent above 1954, giving a figure for 
1962 of about 700,000 cars. Home registrations this year, 
after disinflation in 1956, will probably be of the order of 
400,000. If one assumed a steady rise to this 1962 rate, it 
would require a growth of just under eight per cent a year, 
which would imply total registrations for the nine years to 
1965 of 5; million new cars registered. That figure would 
mean a total car population in 1965 of 7.6 million, an 
increase of 96 per cent on the 1956 figures. 

Taking rates of output based on the Iron and Steel 
Board’s figure for 1962, and allowing for wastage, the age- 
distribution of the car population which could be expected 
in 1965, and its comparison with what can be estimated 
today, is as follows: 


CHANGES IN CAR POPULATION 


1957 1965 (estimated) 

Date of No. % of Date of No. %of 

Age Manufacture (000) Total Manufacture (’000) Total 
Under 3 years... 1955-57 ... 1,106 26-1 1963-65 ... 2,029 26-6 
3-5 years 1952-54 ... 860 20-3 1960-62... 1,921 25-1 
6-8 years 1949-SI ... 398 9-4 1957-59 ... 1,497 19-6 
9 or more before 1949 1,765 41:8 before !957 2,197 28-8 

4,229 7,644 


This would give in 1965 a far better balanced age popu- 
lation than today, from the point of view of the newcomer 
to the ranks of car owners. At present there are only 
400,000 cars more than five years old but less than nine. 
The buyer who wants an old car on which to begin his 
motoring has to draw on the pool of prewar cars—still 
probably 14 million—or the 1946-1949 cars, only 400,000 
or so, of which most were in essence of prewar design. 

By 1965, while there would be about the same proportion, 
26 per cent of the total, less than three years old, there 
would be, relatively, a rather better supply of cars between 
three and five years old; and more than twice the 
proportion today would be cars six to eight years old— 
about 1} million against 400,000 today. The man buying 
his first car might be able to buy such a car and write it 
off over five years, at an annual cost which would be less 
than is now spent by a large number of working-class buyers 
on buying a television set and paying for it within a year— 
assuming that 1965 pounds have anything like the value of 
those we spend in 1957. 


Models ? 


portion which we have, it is likely to be said a good deal 
more. How far is this criticism justified ? To what extent, 
in practice rather than theory, does the proliferation of 
models interfere with the possible economies of large scale 
production ? 

Economies of large scale production in this industry do 
not by any means arise entirely in the manufacturing plants 
of the motor car manufacturers themselves. Of the selling 
price of a car as it leaves the manufacturer’s works, some 
60 per cent is accounted for by outside purchases, consisting 
partly of semi-finished raw materials, sheet and strip steel, 
iron for castings, fibres and other materials for body uphol- 
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stery and trim ; partly of manufactured components such as 
clutches, carburettors, electrical equipment, wheels, tyres, 
brakes and so on. In the case of the raw materials, provided 
that the manufacturers do not specify materials that vary 
more than a little from the specifications chiefly called for 
by other motor car manufacturers, proliferation of models 
does not significantly affect costs. For a great part of. the 
e€omponents and sub-assemblies, manufacture is already 
very highly concentrated in this country. For example, 
practically all cars, other than Ford, using conventional 
clutches buy from Borg and Beck ; brakes come either from 
Lockheed or Girling ; carburettors from either Zenith 
Solex or S.U.; electrical equipment from Lucas. 

Collaboration between the motor car manufacturers and 
the component manufacturers has gone a very long way 
to make sure that variations in the needs of different models 
interfere very little with the achievement of minimum 
manufacturing costs. Different sizes of vehicles, of course, 
call for different sizes of components, for example a 6} in. 
Borg and Beck clutch for the Standard Eight, a 9 in. Borg 
and Beck for the Vanguard. But on the whole the saving 
of costs in the form of outside purchases that would result 
from a reduction in the number of models—in any given 
weight category—made by the British industry would be 
of no great significance. Indeed, in some respects the 
situation in this country in this matter is rather better than 
it is in Germany, where the turnover tax, adding an artificial 
element to the costs of components bought from outside, 
encourages the manufacturer to make rather than to buy, 
working against the most economic aggregation of com- 
ponent manufacture. 


UcH the most important part of the costs that are 
M inflated by an excessive number of models are in that 
sector of total costs made up chiefly of the manufacture of 
bodies, gear boxes, engines, suspension systems and smaller 
parts, in the car manufacturers’ own plants. In this field, too, 
the room for further economies can be overrated. Quite a 
number of the variant models, Rootes’ Sunbeam and Singer, 
BMC’s Wolseley, for example, embody a high proportion 
of parts which are common to other models in high volume 
production ; the non-standard parts that give a distinction 
of appearance, and sometimes more solid advantages, are 
apt to form a small proportion of the whole, and to add 
something for which the less thrifty customer, both at home 
and overseas, is ready to pay a premium disproportionate 
to the added cost. Much the same can be said of the 
“ pricier» models like the Ford Zodiac or the Vauxhall 
Cresta. Again, different models are made in which a very 
small proportion indeed of the total cost is covered by the 
cost of variations; the six cylinder engine of Ford’s 
Zephyr and the four cylinder engine of the Consul 
have identical cylinder sizes. 

But when the chaff has been blown away, there is still 
something left of substance. The British models to which 
one must look to meet the major demand for motor cars 
both at home and for exports are these : — 


Ford: Zephyr/Consul {| BMC: Austin A.55 


Prefect / Anglia Morris 
Oxford /Cowley 
Vauxhall: Velox Austin A.35 
Victor Morris Minor 
Standard : Vanguard 
Hillman: Minx 


Eight/Ten 
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This gives nine basic models, even allowing as one the 
parallel offerings of BMC under the Austin/Morris names, 
of which all the body pressings, and quite a lot of the other 
parts such as suspensions, are totally different. 

One may compare this with the position in the principal 
competing European countries. The following table sets 
out the output of the German manufacturers : — 


GERMAN CAR PRODUCTION 1956 











% 
Number total 
VOMCONR Fo ssc ors he ieee ‘ 361,584 39-8 
Opel—Olympian .............. 145,493 16-0 
, PANO 5.6 sas é6cinne wh von 42,958 4-7 
188,451 — 20-7 
BUI 6 tere cic tebe ds £5 6b che be + 51,764 5-7 
Og Se ee 21,108 2:3 
CN Sera 3546.65 cctads vee 9,037 1-0 
81,909 — 9-0 
SONGS Dia 55:0 5.2. 0's Fa oes Soom Sones 69601 ...... ‘ 7-6 
She Sdsessb ode Sc 0d ts teres aces GBS i. cccte 7-6 
te a Dl, EEE ae ee $3,042 26.0 we 5:8 
CPOE 6 io n:50.c:cin dS chee chag ca Se Re ee 85, seeeeee 9-4 
908,655 100-0 





With 60 per cent of German production accounted for by 
three models, the Volkswagen and the two Opels, the 
German industry’s position can well make Britain envious. 

To give a comparison, one might broadly say that of the 
662,636 cars produced in France last year, some 500,000, or 
three-quarters were covered by not much more than four 
basic vehicles, the Renault (180,000), Simca Aronde 
(120,000), Citroen 2 cv (100,000) and Peugeot (100,000). 
The output represented by different manufacturers is as 
follows : 


FRENCH CAR PRODUCTION, 1956 








% of 

Number total 

ne MELO OTE ECL Ce REE A BUOOWO. dc cnkcs 33-1 
Simca—Nanterre factory ....... 125,837 19-0 
Poissy ae | Riba ees 44,836 6:8 

; 170,673 — 25:8 

MOO ge «a0 3s SGA Geis Gs TUR n i eeea tose N29 MO oo 6 883 19-5 

PROMO Ss ccs vas Chess ibs wae ekenneet eat EOE Sec cae 16-9 

TN 3 Bc Row cageat Chuner ctesee tines ye eee 4-0 

WIE SB ca caecde pew semsies oe detainee seu a 0-7 

662,636 100-0 





Renault’s production is to be divided between the Fregate, 
the Dauphine and the 4 cv. The Fregate probably accounts 
for some 40,000 units, or less, leaving 180,000 for the 
Dauphine and the 4 cv. These two have totally different 
body pressings, but probably have more parts in common 
than, for example, the Mortis Minor and the A.35. Of 
Simca’s output, the Nanterre figure is presumably that for 
the Aronde and closely allied models ; the Poissy factory 
is the former Ford plant. Citroen’s 1956 output probably 
included at least 100,000 units of the 2 cv’s model. Peugeot’s 
output consisted of a slightly greater proportion of the 
model 403 than of the model 203 ; but these two have a 
good deal in common. Of the Italian output of 280,000 units 
in 1956, more than 260,000, or all but 64 per cent, was 
accounted for by Fiat ; one might guess that over 100,000 
were of the 600, and perhaps 75,000 of the Fiat 1100. 


T does seem clear that, while the case is easily overrated, 
[ the British industry is still producing a greater number 
of models than is economic. But the remedy to be looked for 
is perhaps rather that some one or more manufacturers 
should produce a more outstandingly good vehicle that 
would force its way into really high production, than that 
any of the existing manufacturers should suffer euthanasia, 
0: kakothanasia, or withdraw from part of the market. 
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MERCEDES-BENZ 


Br nae REG 
OK 


OG SOO smomanc STANDARD £5,401.7.0 


The most elegant car in the world—with 180 b.h.p. fuel-injection STAND 117 at 


engine, improved automatic transmission, longer wheelbase the Motor Show 
o 


and a graceful re-designed body. 


Send for free, illustrated literature 


and name of nearest 
THE WORLD’S OLDEST AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURERS Os 


Dealer. 
MERCEDES-BENZ (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED 58 CAMBERWELL NEW ROAD, LONDON, S.B.§ 
RELIANCE 7691 (10 LINES) West End Showrooms: 10 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1I. HYDE PARK 3351 


ritains Best Battery 


a 


INSURED 
LIFE 


WITH MANY 

EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

AND THE USUAL : 

GUARANTEE ..... - - « »-ATNO 
EXTRA COST! 


SEE STAND No. 253 
AT THE MOTOR SHOW 


JOSEPH LUCAS LIMITED * BIRMINGHAM 149 
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Current Cars Compared 


Grateful acknowledgment is made to “ The Motor” for the use of this table of technical 


performance data established in “The Motor’s” authoritative road tests. 


| sail Genial PT) Fuel Consumptio saad: Acceleration 
er - — 6 ro 

| Weight] . | “The ——. Top | 0-50 

(cwt.) £ | d Motor ”’ oe Gear m.p.h . Bore/ 

| 





Model 
(in descending order of kerb weight) 


7 
per Ib. |Standard| Road 10-30 | through Stroke 
‘re m.p.h. Gears 


. -P-g- -p-h. i secs. 
Chrysler New Yorker 


GG @ OD. 6 ocnwisdceweess 
Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud 

Jaguar Mark VII (a) 

Lagonda 3 Litre 


wwWSLOs 


—-nmorun’ 
AXRAXRO 


Plymouth V8 Belvedere 

Ford Fairlane V8 Town Sedan ... 
Rover 105 R | 
Rewer SOs BS SOON. oc cvccsiccsvc ! 
Rover 90 (a) 


wen O 
avoranwra 
AaAOCo 


Wolseley 6:90 

Jaguar 3-4 Litre (b) 

Daimler Century (b) 
B.M.W. Type 501 V8........... 
FOOD WOE in od000kese0ndseeven> 





N=Vev 
NoOOoOnNW 
AROann 
SaBRS 
8s3sss 
ooooo 


SRSSS BSRzB 


Austin A95 de Luxe 
Jaguar 2-4 Litre 
Mercedes Benz 220A 
Ford Zodiac Il (b) 
Aston Martin DB2-4 


RONODA 
es==e 
punow 
AADAA 
2BAs3 S8sss 
SS$sss susss 
RBVIRS 
SS8s8 
o---o 


Hudson Rambler 
Citroen DS.19 
Standard Vanguard Ill 
Ford Consul Il 
Morris Oxford 


WwWawunuw 
aAAAAH 

w@vwo 
BYsss 


s-sss 8338s 
o-ooo 


w8eaz 


M.G. 2B Magnette 
Morris Cowley 
Austin A55 de Luxe 
Hillman Estate Car 


uUrahwosnu 
>»ApDADSD 
Fa SSH 
--o°c°o 


$3888 288x8 " Se8a0 


Borgward Isabella 

Triumph TR3 Hard Top (a) 
Hillman Minx de Luxe 
Volvo PV.444L 

Simca Aronde 


pADARD 
asa 


sssss 
oo-0co 


M.G. Hardtop Coupe 
PAs. Sorted PUGA. 2. icc cccdeccs 
Hillman Husky 
Wolseley 1500 
D.K.W. Sonderklasse 


wrarae 
eBRrSB 


Sgsss sssss 
©0000 
88sss8 





Nash Metropolitan .......ccccecs 


| 





My eee ee i 
Ford Prefect de Luxe 
Ford Anglia 


unoau 
>A AAD 
Sssxo8 


NNOw 
20000 
SSS°8 


wow— 


Standard Ten 

eo | 
Ford Popular | 
Volkswagen de Luxe 

Austin A.35 


OoOnwWwwy 
pAAADD 
SASSsS 

MN 
eos 
$88 


88 88388 


aApDA 
SIs 





Citroen 2CV Type A2 


81-2 
Fiat 500 


| 85-7 
317 | 129-4 


| 


SFE 
838 


* Mean of 30, 40 and 50 m.p.h. steady speed. + Mean of 20, 30 and 40 m.p.h. + Mean of 40, 50 and 60 m.p.h. 
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Power, Price and Performance 
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| 
Cubic | Cwts. | At Can Panel Width Front | Width Rear 
c — per BHP Revs. Rk = to Rear Front Seat to | Rear | Seat to | Wheelbase | Overall 
ny Litre per min. _— Squab Seat Roof Seat | Roof 















j 
1} 6250! 63 | 325 | 4500| 8-50 | 73 544 | . 42 54} ' a ioc Caryeter-New Yorker 
2| 4,887 |. 8-1 sa we 6-60 744 54 40} 553 | ~ 2 O aduaceweveduneuas Bentley S Saloon 
3} 4,887 7:8 ose don 6-60 724 553 40} Bee ee ee ee ee ee Pee Rolls-Royce Silver Cloud 
4} 3,442 | 10-1 190 5,500 | 8-00 73 494 42 584 ‘ 0 BP ccaccceweescene Jaguar Mark Vil (a) 
( §| 2,922 11-4 140 5,000 8-20 68 49 42 554 P y OM DB hcddkcececececesus Lagonda 3 Litre 




























































































































































6| 4,260 7-4 167 4,400 7-60 74 62 38 él 7 On Phavececennd Plymouth V8 Belvedere 
7| 4,457 | 7-0 176 4,400 | 8-50 754 53 40 53_ - Ford Fairlane V8 Town Saloon 
8} 2,638 11-9 | 108 4,250 8-50 72 554 41} 52? | PJEUG. © lsedequiuadanewabudus Rover 105 R 
9} 2,638 1-5 | 108 4,250 8-50 72 554 414 52 3 PLOMte duduadciecdaaes Rover 105 S$ Saloon 
10} 2,638 | 10-1 93 4,500 7-50 72 553 39 523 am Ucdawitecsscoawaveade Rover 90 (a) 
Ii | 2,639 Hil 95 4,500 7-30 703 564 394 S7 I . 7. i © eedvedagheeauaceeaes Wolseley 6-90 
12} 3.442 | 85 | 210 | 5,500 8-00 ae i & 42 49 | OF a oc acacia slated Jaguar 3-4 Litre (b) 
13} 2,433 | 12-1 100 4,400 | 7-75 74 45 42 45 P WEE eéncedcaduwees Daimler Century (b) 
14} 2,580 | 10-9 100 | 4,800 7-00 69 56} 37 55 4 OPP Oaldivduce vse B.M.W. Type 501 V8 
15} 2,639 | 10-2 | 8 4,250 | 7-25 74 55 42} 55 Pe © cedacdcuddetsusiuecauts Morris Isis 
| | 
16] 2,639 | 10-4 | 92 4,500 _ 8-25 67 48 42 — |. geen = Oe 8 ee OD OE eacucdevees ee Austin A95 de Luxe 
17} 2,483 | 10-9 | 112 5,750 | 8-00 67 58 43 Cok Seen a ee bee OO BD vevisducaxcuttanad Jaguar 2-4 Litre 
18} 2,795 | t-8 | 92 4,800 7-60 71 57 39 57 3 Ore ivuecasaneked Mercedes Benz 220A 
19} 2,553 } 10-0 90 4,400 | 7-80 694 494 41 a ee ee se lp) ree Ford Zodiac Il (b) 
20} 2,922 |; 8-5 | 140 5,000 | 8-20 56 55 34 4i Pi Giscdugedaceeas Aston Martin DB2-4 
211 3,205-| 7-5 | 90 | 3,800 7-30 70 57 38 SB A RS el BE ee ee Hudson Rambler 
/ 22} 1,911 12-8 | 75 | 4,500 | 7-50 67 57 41 . ae ee BD a ee ee ok, Pree ee Citroen DS.19 
Bi 623) 2,088 | 11-5 | 68 | 4,200 7-50 66 55 41 oe tr ae oP OS, Gee Oe (Se O eceudiccccwas Standard Vanguard Ill 
24] 1,702 | 12°9 | S9 | 4,200 | 7-80 694 56} ae Soe ees ae ee Oe SE Ot pacwncsednccaeeceaes Ford Consul Il 
25} 1,489 | 14-8 52 | 4,400 8-30 70 544 43 55 . a B'Se SE? © Cevbecedeacatasuawne Morris Oxford 
26} 1,489 | 146 | 68 5,200 8-30 63} 51 42 eR ae a Se Pe Ur rena wetciisence M.G. 2B Magnette 
277} 1,200 | 17-5 | 42 | 4,500 | 7-20 76 55 36 56 Poe By wee EB vencetadssaabaune Morris Cowley 
28} 1,489 13-9 51 | 4,250 8-30 69 453 41} 45 ; ae. Se C6 Jf peckeecaewausas Austin A55 de Luxe 
29} 1,390 | 14-9 51 | 4600 | 8-00 |... | 52 et Be Re 0 Se 0 IE io vccensccccesas Hillman Estate Car 
30} 1,507 13-6 55 | 4,200 7-80 67} 45 41} Ge i wet  S FR OF Bh ivaccccescccas Vauxhall Victor Super 
| j ; 
31} 1,493 13-2 60 ‘| 4,500 | 6-80 <i & 39 59 GES Ue 4 Re cecactventwosnes Borgward Isabella 
| 32} 1,991 99 | 1@ 5,000 _ 8-50 43 45 37 i ano. 0 2) SE 1 ee. OE escsces Triumph TR3 Hard Top (a) 
33° 1,390 14-0 51 4,600 _ 8-00 68} | 5i 3B | DB | BD fF SF OO fF FF EF cccccccccces Hillman Minx de Luxe 
34} 1,580 12-0 ; 85 5,500 | 8-20 65 | 42 4\ 444 Wr. Puckcavcdaderdeuaases Volvo PV.444L 
) 35} 1,290 i3-9 | 48 | 4,500 | 6-80 65} 52 40 | 53 F i Gee canesenckewesavataces Simca Aronde 
| | 
| 
5 3%} 1,469 | 12-4) 72 5,500 | 8-30 | 46 41 — ‘a Ee eee tt Oe (Oe BP Abestetesaeys M.G. Hardtop Coupe 
) 37} 1,489 | 12:3 | 6 5,500 | 8-30 324 | 48 374 ian ad) ewe OF Clee, Wee Waseca édeccaua M.G. Series M.G.A. 
3 38} 1,265 | 14-2 | 35 4,100 | 6-63 59 | 494 39 52 : : fe Wl Anata ddaewdeaemea Hillman Husky 
? 39} 1,489 | 12-0 | 50 4,200 | 7-20 60} | 53 423 44 : POEs ll adenncesveceaakeuasie Wolseley 1500 
D 40 6 | 193 | w# 4,000 | 6-50 62 48} 31 4h Gb addeaccacanaae D.K.W. Sonderklasse 
| | | 
! 41} 1,489 | 11-4 | 47 4,100 7-20 55} 50 40} oe eee ‘ et P aducencardceuced Nash Metropolitan 
2 42) 1,089 | 15-4 | 40 | 4,400 7-00 68 44t 404 Se 0 ee ee ee PB Re do dnwccccaddcccececedeaus Fiat 1100 
3 43 948 | 16:3 | 37 4,750 | "8-30 604 50 41 a | cee. .2 a bl OUR (Gee BE weweecedcqascsectaned Morris Minor 
4 “@) 1,172 | %t3-2 36 4,500 | 7-00 62 49} 41} Sl Se OF Ff RR FEE cc csicccccccces Ford Prefect de Luxe 
5 45} 1,172 | 13-0 36 4,400 | 7-00 64 49 | 40 47 a ee i wed Oe” ee, ae) errr rr rr rr er or Ford Anglia 
| 
| 
6 46 948 | 15-8 33 4,500 | 7-00 59 49 38 48 | 0 De wadawecdedakuddancaws Standard Ten 
17 47 803 | 18-4 | 33 5,000 | 8-25 59} 48 42 a Ut. on, 2, Gr Bee BOSE ceuccsaneatanece Standard Eight (a) 
18 48} 1,172 | 12-4 | 31 4,000 | 6-16 64 40 37 oe). Se, ee ee Bee Ae SNE bcccccnceensatenedaa Ford Popular 
19 49} 1,192 | 11-8 | 36 3,700 | 6-60 60 48 42 52 oe MEE. Bein etihane Volkswagen de Luxe 
50 50 948 | 14-7 34 4,750 | 8-30 573 48 414 | oe Lee a Pe Oe WO Gedaveawscccceadueaeun Austin A35 
7 si] gas | 15-1 30 | 4250 7-25 | 60 44 | 44 | 48 | } | Renault Dauphine 
52 52 747 | 15-7 | 21 | 4,100 | 7-25 62 45 39 4 | Sob pcécdenceececeucaawas Renault 4CV 
53 53 633 | I 21:5 4,600 | 7-00 60 47} 38 - Pe Se BO Oe GE OR GRE vednccdccdivccccscckenuans 
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§ Acceleration 0-40 m.p.h. (a) With overdrive. (b) With automatic transmission. 
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Big Companies, Small Cars ? 


Thirty years ago the Austin Seven beat the 
world as a baby car. Today, no major British 
manufacturer makes a miniature. Is this 
lower edge of the market worth their while? 


: OR many years past there has been speculation about 
F the possibility that major British car manufacturers 
might venture into the field of the really small car: 
.the rumours are strong this autumn that one of them has 
gone as far as tooling up for one in the 450 cc class. Cer- 
tainly the car of 600 cc and below has become firmly 
~ entrenched on the Continent. With the vast Fiat plant in 
Turin manufacturing three different versions at the rate of 
“some goo. a day, Goggomobil: in Germany boasting that it 
has sold more than 75,000 tiny Goggos and the Isetta 
3-wheeler being. made. in.Germany and France and now 
under licence in a factory near Brighton, the miniature car 
is no passing fancy... - . 

In Italy, the little Fiat 500 is aimed at the far-reaching 
scooter market ; in Germany miniatures abound. Whether 
they will be demanded by British buyers who want them is 
a moot point. It is curious that the miniature car has proved 
acceptable in countries which have monotonously straight 
motor roads or steep mountain passes for drivers to nego- 
tiate, but has scarcely scratched the surface of the British 
market, where traffic congestion and restricted parking space 
might be expected to encourage tiny motor cars, even apart 
from economy. — a1 

It is the more curious when it is remembered that Britain 


was significantly successful in the design and manufacture — 


of the really small motor-car after the first world war. The 
famous Austin Seven, which originated from Longbridge 
as a 698 cc 2/4 -seater, or “Chummy,” tourer with a 
wheelbase of 6 ft. 3 in. was undoubtedly the most success- 
ful of a new line in economy transport, even if the § cv 
Citroen (855 cc, 6 ft. 7 in. wheelbase) and Peugeot Quad 
(668 cc, 7 ft. 6 in. wheelbase) anticipated it in time and 
specification. 

Almost immediately the engine size of the Seven went 
.-up to 747 cc and down the years the Austin 7 and other 
- British babies which followed in its narrow tracks, were 
permitted to grow up. Saloon bodywork called for four- 
speed gearboxes, the desire to accommodate four instead 
of two adults lengthened the wheelbase, sales-resistance to 
vehicles that did not look enough like a motor-car saw the 
introduction of styling gimmicks that again added weight, as 
did the cost-saving substitution of metal panelling for the 
fabric panels and wood frame of the earlier saloon ; and 
the bogy of fire sent the petrol tank to the rear, calling for 
a feed pump. Over the years, weight and complication 
went hand in hand in drawing the smallest cars away 
from the conception that had originated in the mind 
of Ettore Bugatti when he designed the Peugeot Bébé, 
circa 1912. 

Upwards of 40 mpg can certainly be achieved by roomy, 
well-appointed conventional small cars, whereas the relatively 
cramped, often noisy, and to English eyes unconventional 
miniature car, is considered efficient if it accomplishes 50. 
A very small engine is apt to spend too much of its time at 
maximum revolutions and power, far beyond the point at 


which the consumption curve indicates the use of minimum 
fuel per brake horse power hour. A petrol consumption 
of at least 60 mpg would be an attainable objective. for 
designers of. tiny cars that are incapable of greatly exceeding 
a speed in the region of 50 mph. 

Undoubtedly the miniature car is succeeding because it 

combines low price, economy, convenient size and novelty 
factors, although to rival the Volkswagen in Germany prices 
must fall below £320. How is a miniature defined ? It is 
normally a car even smaller in engine swept volume: and 
dimensionally than those types affectionately called baby 
cars. 
' Air-cooled two-cylinder rear’ engines predominate, 
although Berkeley, Goggomobil T.600, DKW 600, Goliath 
and Lloyd place the power at the front, driving the front 
wheels. Engine capacity is normally between approximately 
300 cc and 500 cc (two decades ago the original Fiat: 500 
managed very nicely on 570 cc), and on the grounds of 
(comparative) silence and economy the overhead valve four- 
stroke takes precedence over the less complicated two-stroke. 
The British miniatures, however, have proprietary two- 
strokes and on the Continent the T.300 Goggomobil, DKW 
and the French Vespa 400 use this cycle. 

The two-cylinders are usually in vertical-twin form, 
although the Goggomobil T.600 and BMW Isetta use the 
horizontally-opposed solution, giving improved balance 
and smoothness at a small penalty of cost. For three- 
wheelers, which enjoy the advantage of a small tax rebate 
in this country but little else, single-cylinder engines and 
transmission to motor-cycle standards might be more 
acceptable. 

With well-established motor-cycle and scooter firms such 
as NSU, Bianchi, BMW, Vespa and Zundapp exploring the 
market for four-wheeled miniature cars, there is as much 
diversity in design as there was in that other era of the “ New 
Motoring,” when from 1912 “ stick-and-string ” cycle-cars 
flourished exceedingly until by 1923 the Austin Seven 
exterminated them. - 

In the matter of seating there are an ingenious back-to- 
back layout with a door at each end in the Zundapp Janus, 
the front-opening door of the BMW Isetta four-wheeler, 
and the gull-wing doors with which the British Meadows 
Frisky began (it has now dropped them). It seems likely, 
however, that the more popular designs will follow closely 
the 479 cc Fiat 500, with a two-door saloon body, all- 

round independent 
suspension and a 
rear-mounted, four- 
stroke vertical-twin 
engine cooled by 
forced air. Develop- 
ing 13 bhp and 
weighing 9 cwt, this 
compact transport 
from Turin is 
remarkably compar- 
able in both respects 
with the pre-Ruby 
Austin Seven saloon 
of rather more than 
two decades ago. 
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Steep hills don’t worry these drivers. 


Most of Britain’s heavy commercial vehicles, 
as well as London’s buses, are fitted with 
CAPASCO high-friction moulded brake linings 
—the heavy-duty non-fading linings 
that never ‘lose their grip’ 

in an emergency. 





THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY LTD . 114 & 116 PARK STREET - LONDON WI - TELEPHONE GROSVENOR 6022 
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Experiments in Transmission 


O NE type of infinitely variable trans- 
mission that had some success in 
the early days of the motor industry, 
but perished many years ago, was the 
frictional type in which, as a rule, a 
driving weel made frictional contact 
with a driven wheel at right angles to 
it. If the driving wheel was moved 
closer to or further from the centre of 
the driven wheel, the “gear” ratio 
derived could be varied over a wide 
range. This system was used in the 
GWK car which was in production 
until soon after the end of the first 
world war. But for the last thirty-five 
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years no friction drive has ever been 
successfully employed in a production 
car. 

A new approach to the problem is 
being developed at the University of 
California by Mr W. S. Rouverol. The 
basic principle of this system is that 
the input shaft carries a wheel with a 
hard flat surface overlapping a similar 
wheel on the output shaft. Between 
the faces of these two wheels a large 
number of hard steel balls, like those 
of a ball bearing, are carried in a cage ; 
and the driving and driven wheels are 
each pressed against one side of the set 
of balls. The balls in the cage revolve 
without any slipping at their points of 
contact with the two faces, and the cage 
in turn revolves on its own axis at a 
speed which is the mean of the speed 
of the driving and driven plates. The 
ratio of the speed of the input and out- 
put shafts is given by the ratio of the 
distance of the centre of the cage from 
the centre of the driving shaft to the 
distance of the cage from the centre of 
the driven shaft. By moving the cage so 





as to alter this ratio a wide and con- 
tinuous range of transmission ratios can 
be achieved. 

A more compact and economical 
variation cf the drive can be achieved 
by building up a series of plates on 
each shaft, as shown in the diagram. 
The economy of this arrangement 
derives, among other things, from the 
fact that considerable pressure has to 
be applied to the driving and driven 
discs to prevent the steel balls slipping ; 
and: by using a series of plates on each 
shaft, in effect the force pressing the 
two plates together is made to work 
several times over. 

In a paper published by Mr 
Rouverol it is indicated that the “ galaxy 
transmission,” as he names it, is likely 
to give an efficiency of over 90 per cent 
over a range of speed variations from 
less than one to as much as eight times; 
a notable improvement on = any 
hydraulic transmission, for which 
efficiency rarely exceeds 80 per cent 
with an increase of torque which is 
seldom more than doubled. Galaxy 
transmission is in an early stage of 
development but could possibly lead to 
something lItke the ideal transmission 
for motor cars. 


NOTHER new transmission, in a more 

advanced state of development, has 
‘now been revealed by the Motor Indus- 
tries Research Association which has 
initiated it. This is based on the use 
of two epicyclic gears (with a third for 
reverse) and two hydraulic pump- 
motor units. The epicyclic gear, which 
plays a part in many types of trans- 
mission, consists of three main parts ; 
a central gear wheel or sun ; an outer 
ring or annulus with internal teeth ; 
and between theia, meshing with both, 
a system, usually of three or four gear 
wheels, mounted on a single carrier, 
known as planets. If the sun or central 
wheel is driven, and the planets held 


REAR GEAR 


stationary, the annulus will be driven 
in the opposite direction to that of the 
sun, at a lower speed ; or, with the sun 
driven and the annulus held stationary, 
the planets and their carrier rotate at a 
lower speed than the sun. 

In the MIRA transmission, the 
annulus of the rear epicyclic train is 
connected to the rear pump, and when 
the annulus is immobilised by 
immobilising the pump, the planets 
are rotated at one third of the sun’s 
speed, and drive the propeller shaft at 
one third of engine speed, giving a 
bottom gear ratio of 3 to 1. Top gear 
is obtained by immobilising the front 
pump and connecting the planet carrier 
to the driving shaft. This gives an 
overdrive ration of 0.7 to I, giving a 
span from top to bottom gear of 4.3 
to 1. Intermediate gear ratios between 
the top and bottom ratio are achieved 
by varying the output rate of the front 
and rear pumps, which are of the 
eccentric vane type, inter-connected. 
In effect one of the pump units will 
then be driving the other as if the 
latter were a hydraulic motor, and 
power will be taken hydraulically from 
the sun of the front epicyclic train to 
the front pump and transferred to the 
rear pump—now acting as a motor— 
and thence to the annulus of the rear 
train. The total loss of power here 
should be much less than the rather 
formidable losses of torque converters 
in most American transmissions. 


It is claimed that the weight and cost 
of the MIRA transmission should be 
no more than that of the conventional 
gear box, and the maintenance not too 
difficult. Epicyclic gears in general 
involve more accurate and difficult 
machining problems than conventional 
gear boxes, so that the cost per Ib is 
likely to be higher ; but it seems that 
this transmission may well give the 
British manufacturer an automatic 
transmission at a price the British 
public will be ready to pay. 
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The sixty years that 


passed so quickly 


Yes, it’s sixty years since motoring and Ferodo were 
born. And every step forward in car design and develop- 
ment in that time has called for even safer, even more 
efficient brake linings. 

Ferodo have been first with every major development 
in brake lining technique and manutacture. And today 
as always, they are looking ahead to the braking prob- 
lems ot the car of the future. 

This year again, the majority of new models at the 
Motor Show are fitted with Ferodo Anti-Fade Brake 
Linings or Disc Brake Pads. 


SIXTY YEARS OF SAFETY ON STAND No. 298 


Anti-Fade Brake Linings 
Disc Brake Pads 


FERODO LIMITED - OHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH «+ A Member of the Turner & Newall Organisation 
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Riding on Air 


NTIL some twenty years ago, prac- 

tically all automobiles were carried 
on steel leaf springs. The leaf spring 
is cheap and simple: it can be repaired 
or replace i by a good smith with little 
change from its original characteristics, 
But it is heavy ; and the shock absorb- 
ing or damping effect caused by 
friction between the leaves, while it 
relieves the shock absorbers of part of 
their duty, varies as the coefficient of 
friction between the leaves is varied by 
moisture or rust. This frictional re- 
sistance is also unfortunately practically 
constant, checking small movements of 
the wheels too much, and large or 
rapid movements too little. 4 

The use of spring steel in torsion, 
whether as a coil or as a torsion rod, 
calls for a much smaller weight of 
steel than in a leaf spring ; but the cost 
per pound of weight is greater. The 
leaf spring, however, retains the advan- 
tage that, unlike the coil or torsion 
rod, it can be used to control the 
location of the axle in the hori- 
zontal plane, to take the loads caused 
by driving or braking, and to transfer 
the weight of the vehicle to axle 
or wheel at two points instead of 
one. The most'usual outcome of these 
different considerations is that leaf 
springs are uséd@ for rear suspension, 
and steel in tersion, sometimes as 
torsion rods but more usually as coil 
springs, for the front suspension, 

Of late the use of air (or some other 
gas) in compression instead of. steel, 
as the essence of 4 spring system, has 
come very much to the fore. A system 
of metal springs can be arranged so 
that each successive increment of load 
gives a smaller displacement—a “ pro- 
gressive rate” characteristic—but such 


an arrangement is apt to be neither 
light nor simple. If, on the other hand, 
air in a flexible container is used as a 
spring, each additional pound of load 
is likely to give a smaller additional 
displacement ; the designer can achieve 
“progressive rate” suspension in 
whatever degree he desires. With 
given limits of road wheel movement, 
progressive rate springing makes pos- 
sible a better ride than constant rate 
springing. As design and the produc- 
tion in volume of air springing develop, 
simple systems of air springing are 
likely to be not much more costly than 
coil or torsion rod suspension, though 
not so cheap as leaf springs. 

But air springing offers further 
potential advantages for this extra cost. 
A suspension can be devised to adjust 
itself to variations in the total laden 
weight of the vehicle so that the height 
lost when load is added—as by an 


extra passenger—is —§ automatically 
restored. With air springing it can 
be done if a pump is used to increase 
the pressure in the air container, or if 
oil under pressure is used to increase 
the air pressure. The latter system is 
used on the Citroen DS.19, and since 
this car has an oil pump giving 
pressure to operate the gear box and 
servo-brakes, not much complication is 
added if the same source of pressure 
is used for the suspension system. 
The first passenger car in the USA 
to be equipped with air springs 
is the Cadillac Eldorado Brougham, 
whose system is illustrated in the 
diagram. 

For buses or commercial vehicles, 
where the variations of load are greater 
than on passenger cars, pneumatic 
suspension offers even greater advan- 
tages and its widespread use, especially 
on buses, may come even more quickly 
than on passenger cars. But within 
five years or even less most passenger 
cars may have air springing. 


AIR SPRING 
LEVELLING VALVE 


AIR SPRING 
CONTROL LINK 
LEVELLING VALVE 


Source: General Moto 


Doing without the Fan 


te cooling fan of a motor car engine 
has to be able to keep the cooling 
water below boiling point in a traffic 
block or on a mountain pass in any 
temperature that the car is likely to 
encounter. If a fan powerful enough 
to do this is permanently coupled to 
the engine, it is blowing far more air 
than is needed for all but a tiny frac- 
tion of the car’s life. Over-cooling, to 
which this would lead, can be mitigated 
by thermostatically-operated restriction 
of the flow of water through the radia- 
tor ; but the waste of power to drive 
the fan, which at speed may be as much 
as 10 per cent of the engine’s output, 
remains. Frugal motorists whose fans 
can easily be disconnected find they 
can save five to ten per cent of their 
winter’s petrol bill by doing without 


the fan for the winter months—at some 
risk, admittedly, of boiling if they get 
caught in a traffic block in unseasonable 
weather. If an automatic coupling 
device, _ thermostatically controlled, 
could be built in at really low cost, 
the saving to the customer, and gain 
in efficiency, could be attractive. 
Ford has paténts of some years’ 
standing of various ways of doing this. 
The first opportunity for the ordinary 
customer to try the device was on the 
1957 Mercury, for which a thermo- 
statically - controlled coupling _ was 
offered as an optional extra: There is 
a thermostatic capsule in the stream 
of hot water which presses on the end 
of a spindle carrying the fan, and the 
other end of the shaft carries the driv- 
ing member of a friction clutch that 





CONTROL LINK 


ACCUMULATOR TANK 


AIR INLET , 
COMPRESSOR 


oP LEVELLING 
VALVE 


] ~ "\" AiR SPRING 
AIR SPRING” ~— LY CONTROL SOLENOID 


lies within the hub of the fan. At a 
pre-determined water temperature, the 
capsule, expanded, pushes the spindle 
forward to bring the two discs of the 
clutch into contact, driving the fan. 


Peugeot is now offering an alterna- 
tive solution in its coupé version of 
the 403. In this, the mechanical drive 
from the engine to the fan embodies 
a magnetic friction clutch. When the 
water temperature reaches 84° C. a 
thermostat operates a switch, com- 
pleting a circuit that activates a sole- 
noid to bring together the driving and 
driven members of a small friction 
clutch to drive the fan. . When: the 
water temperature falls to 75°, the cig- 
cuit is broken and the clutch drive is 
interrupted. This is probably the 
cheapest and simplest way to give the 
required automatic connection and dis- 
connection of the fan drive. 
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The Biggest Third Market 


Detroit 

VER a period of years, America’s automobile industry, 
centred on Detroit, carefully contrived a mosaic to 
represent the passenger car market in the United 
States. Here was a little piece labelled “luxury” (cus- 
tomers demand more gadgets to do the work of driving 
for them). There was a little square signifying “ power ” 
(customers also want more and more horsepower to 
accelerate and to pass quickly). This little piece here is 
“ size ” (Americans insist on a huge vehicle, for they equate 
their standing in society with the size of their motor car). 
And that brightly coloured little chunk is “style” (the 
customers want length and lowness and glitter and gay 
colours). A few years ago a beetle-shaped machine about 
half as long as an ordinary American automobile pierced 
a hole in Detroit’s mosaic that 
was scarcely noticed at the 
time. But a procession of small 
foreign machines crowding 
through the hole have enlarged 
it until cracks developed that 
by now have left the mosaic 
nothing but a scattering of 
disjointed tiles, Not the Volks- 
wagen so much <as_ the 


foreign competition it stands 
for has 
mosaic. 
Automobile executives in the world’s greatest motor city 
are busily assembling a new image of the US passenger 


spoilt Detroit’s 


car market ; and even before completing the picture they 
have isolated and begun to exploit some of its features. By 
all odds the most important reaction—and the most signifi- 
cant to English and European motor-car producers—is that 
of General Motors, which has begun *o import into its own 
market the Victor, Vauxhall’s smaller model, and the Opel 
Rekord, manufacturedi by GM’s German subsidiary. Gen- 
eral Motors’ key decision was that these two cars should 
be distributed through the same organisations that market 
its Pontiac and Buick automobiles. While Detroit was being 
shown by the European car producers the existence of a 
market it had not realised was there, the European pro- 
ducers in turn were being taught a lesson in how to supply 
and service a market of such giant size as always is found 
in America. Now, just as the European producers are 
finally getting all their distribution gears meshed with 
hardly a murmur, along come their American instructors— 
the ones who wrote the book on automobile distribution— 
to challenge them. 


ETTER competition for a sizeable segment of the total 

American automobile market now is in prospect ; and 
it must be admitted that Detroit—now that it has conceded 
it is in a competition—has the edge. By European standards, 
that automobile market is of astonishing proportions. If 
Detroit does not annually sell at least 5 million passenger 
cars with a factory value of around $10 billion it would be 
an economic catastrophe for the United States. In such a 


market a company can sell 100,000 cars and still lose many _ . 


millions of dollars—as did Studebaker-Packard in 1956. 


Already, in the uncommitted “third mar- 
kets” of the world, British and Continental 
cars compete freely; and in the last two 
years, they have carved out a much bigger 
slice of the world’s biggest market, the 
United States. How does the competition 
of foreign cars look to America’s sharpest 
observers—in Detroit? 


In a year such as 1955 when there were 7,200,000 
passenger cars sold in the United States, Detroit could be 
expected to sniff at the sales in the US of a little better 
than 50,000 foreign cars. But Detroit, with the monstrous 
size and prices and power of its 1955 models, unknowingly 
had already overstepped the bounds. Historically, the US 
automobile industry’s unit sales closely parallel the curve 
of gross national product, which in 1956 and again in 1957 
climbed about 4 per cent. Yet since 1955 the motor car 
industry’s unit sales have fallen a shattering 15 per cent: 
down to §.9 million in 1956 (including imported cars), and 
most likely to little more than 6.0 million this year (including 
imported cars). There were many rationalisations Detroit 
could, and did, make about this state of affairs ; credit 
restrictions, an “ over-sold ” 1955 market, not enough dra- 
matic style changes, etc, Some 
of these undoubtedly were true. 
And, to be fair to the auto 
moguls, no one else really saw 
what else, in retrospect, appears 
to have been true. There had 
developed, unnoticed, in the US 
a market for a passenger vehicle 
that Detroit did not and could 
not make. 

Small, _ light, 
imported cars 
velop a market in _ the 
United States; they found one. Until 1956 the 
Volkswagen sales were modest; in 1955 British Motor 
Corporation’s MG sold only 3,000 and the Jaguar slightly 
more than 3,500, and all other imports taken together 
accounted for something more than 16,000 cars. All great 
changes in the status quo need a catalyst, yet it is not easy 
to say even now what the catalyst was.in 1956 that caused 
the American market for imported cars to explode. Was 
it the prices of Detroit’s new cars ? High operating costs ? 
Most likely it was both, with another factor thrown in. 
Urban public transportation in the United States is falling 
apart and this, combined with the trek to the suburbs, 
compels more and more persons to tool along to the job in 
private automobiles. The congestion in big city streets is 
becoming just too much for many people to brave with a 
20-30 foot long car costing several thousands of dollars and 
gulping high-test petrol. And when the wage-earner drives 
the car to the office his family sits marooned in its 
suburban home, out of accustomed American walking 
range of the store, the school and the innumerable other 
places mother and children feel the need to go to during 
the day. 

Apparently many persons decided their pattern of auto 
ownership and use was all wrong. They had little need of 
a big, six-passenger car when the individual members of the 
family generally were spinning off in separate directions 
Thus grew the “ second-car” concept in America. (Some- 
thing more than 6 million families now are believed to own 
more than one car.) And the second car has often turned 
out to be a small imported vehicle that can run around all 
week on one filling of fuel. 

In 1956, other European producers as well as Volkswagen 
had a big year in the American market. Ford of Dagenham, 


economical 
did not de- 
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Builders of 
FAST PASSENGER and CARGO VESSELS to 
6,500 tons; HIGH SPEED LAUNCHES for 
COMMERCE and the SERVICES; PLEASURE 
CRAFT and OCEAN-GOING YACHTS. 


Illustrated left: 50 ft. Patrol Launch for 
the Southampton Harbour Board. 









Builders of 
a RANGE of CHASSIS for GROSS LADEN 
WEIGHTS of from 4 to 100 tons for COMMERCE, 
INDUSTRY and the SERVICES: 


Manufacturers of 
DIESEL ENGINES for MARINE and INDUS- 
TRIAL USE from 12} to 175 b.h.p. 










Illustrated right: “ Big Ben” 11 cu. yd. dump 
truck operated by the National Coal Board. 

































COMMERCIAL VEHICLES SHIPS + BOATS + DIESEL ENGINES FOR MARINE & INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 
THORNYCROFT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.I Abbey 8000 


TRANSPORT VEHICLE CAB HEATER 









AMPLE WARMTH—FROM WASTE ENGINE HEAT. 
The Smiths Cab Heater delivers to the cab the equiv- 
alent of 3Kw. of waste heat taken from the engine 
cooling system. 

EXCELLENT DEMISTING. The heater provides a gen- 
erous flow of warm air to the readily adjustable 
demister nozzle. The result is supremely efficient 
demisting and defrosting. 

PERFECT VENTILATION, Used as a fresh-air heater, 
the Smiths Cab Heater provides a constant supply of 
fresh, warm air, keeps the driver both comfortable 
and alert. 

SMALL SIZE. The heater fits handily into very small 
spaces: it is only 84,” square x 7}” deep. 

EASY INSTALLATION. Full fitting instructions and a 
fitting kit complete to the last nut and bolt make 
installation a simple job. By sacrificing the advantages 
of ventilation, the heater can also be fitted as a recircu- 
lation heater, and installation is then simpler still. 
RETAIL PRICE: £12.10.0 


TRANSPORT VEHICLE 
one of SMITHS accessories for better transport CAB HEATER 













SMITHS MOTOR ACCESSORIES LIMITED, SALES & SERVICE, 50 OXGATE LANE, LONDON, N.W.2. 
THE MOTOR ACCESSORY DIVISION OF S. 


TELEPHONE: GLADSTONE 8030 
SM'TH & SONS (ENGLAND) LTD. 
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... this one using BP Energol 


will go twice as far before 


{tee TWO IDENTICAL NEW CARS. Run one with BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ 
motor oil in the sump and the other with conventional oil. The first 
will give double the mileage before it needs an engine overhaul. This is the 
wonderful news for every new car owner. 


Tests made with the new radio-active 
wear detector prove that BP Energol 
* Visco-static ’ reduces cylinder wear by 
80% compared with conventional oils. 
How does this add up to double mileage 
from an engine? The answer is that the 
limit of any engine’s life before overhaul 
is normally determined by cylinder wear. 
Now BP Energol ‘ Visco-static ’ reduces 
this wear to such an amazing extent that 
cylinder bores frequently outlive other 
components. 

BP Energol ‘ Visco-static ’ dges more 
than prolong engine life. It alsosaves up 
to 12% in petrol, gives easier starting 
from cold, smoother running and 
brighter performance. These are facts 
no new car owner can ignore. 


How BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ 
is different 


BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’ solves the 
most difficult of all problems of car engine 
lubrication — how to provide proper 
lubrication from stone cold start to full 
engine heat with a single oil. The secret is 
that BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’ varies far 
less in thickness with changes in temperature 
than do conventional oils. In icy cold 
BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’ flows freely, 
gives complete lubrication. Yet even under 
conditions of extreme engine heat it still has 
ample body. This is why BP Energol 


* Visco-static ’ is for use all the year round, 
in any car engine in good condition for 
which oil grades SAE 10W to SAE 40 are 
normally recommended. 


How BP Energol ’Visco-static’ 
reduces wear 


Engines, new or old, wear out fastest of all 
when warming up from cold. Condensation 
in the engine produces acid products which 
attack the cylinder walls when the engine is 
not in use. These products of corrosion in 
the cylinders cause heavy wear when the 
engine begins running. 

Conventional oils cannot prevent this 
because they are too thick when cold to give 
proper circulation. But BP Energol 
* Visco-static’ prevents the wear in two 
ways. First it minimizes corrosion by 
leaving an extra strong film on the cylinders. 
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Take two identical cars... 


‘Visco-static’ 


overhaul 


Secondly it provides instant lubrication on 
cold starting and so flushes away whatever 
condensation products may have formed. 


improves your motoring 
in so many ways 

Free flowing BP Energol ‘ Visco-static ’ 
makes starting in winter as easy as in high 
summer. It reduces oil drag especially 
during warming up and so saves petrol — 
up to 12% on start and stop runs and up to 
5% on longer running. 


The sooner the better 


The sooner your new car is running with 
BP Energol ‘ Visco-static’ the better. 
When your new car goes in for its first 
servicing ask your dealer to refill the sump 
with BP Energol ‘ Visco-static ’. 
if your car is not new 

You can still benefit from BP Energol 
* Visco-static’ in any engine that is not 
unduly worn. But if your engine is nearly due 


for an overhaul you are advised to use the 
normal recommended grades of BP Energol. 


ACTUAL TEST OF DAY-BY-DAY WEAR 


WEAR CUMULATIVE 


Rolls-Royce officially approve BP Energol ‘Visco-static’ Motor Oil for 


all their post-war motor cars 


‘Visco-static’ is a trade-mark af The British Petroleum Company Limited 
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BMC and the Rootes Group began improving and expand- 
ing what had seemedto the American buyer a hit-or-miss 
distribution system. In that year, imported cars sold just 
under 100,000—1.§ per cent of the total market. Volks- 
wagen was the biggest seller, with 50,000, followed by the 
MG, with 6,000 and Ford, with 4,200. Jaguar sales hit 
abeut 4,000 and Rootes’ Hillman somewhat less. Nearly 
a dozen imported makes split the balance of the market. 
One successful import was. actually the conception of an 
American firm, American Motors Corporation, whose presi- 
dent, Mr George Romney, has been a missionary for small 
cars for many years. It was the Metropolitan, made in 
England by Austin, which sold slightly more than 7,000 
cars in 1956. 

This year the trend has accelerated rapidly. For the first 
seven months 103,659 foreign-made cars (2.8 per cent of the 
total market) were sold in the United States, against 52,104 
for the comparable period of 1956. The Volkswagen is still 
far out in front (36,331 for the seven months), but its share 
of the market has been trimmed drastically, and otherwise 
the order is completely different. Following the Volkswagen 
is Renault with 10,300, MG 8,000, Ford 7,500, the ‘Metro- 
politan 6,500, and about a dozen other makes splitting the 
remaining 35,000 (all figures rounded off). 


CCORDING to “ Ward’s Automotive Reports ” there are 

now about 2,100 foreign car-dealers in the States, ex- 
cluding the Buick and Pontiac outlets that have only just 
begun to market the Rekord and Victor. The biggest chunk 
of dealers belongs to American Motors for its Metropolitan. 
Excluding AMC, Ford of Dagenham, Rootes and Renault 
have the bulk: of the dealers. Perhaps surprisingly Volks- 
wagen has fewer dealers than the other major importers, 
preferring to permit its dealers an opportunity for greater 
volume in an effort to solicit concentration on the VW— 
for nearly all foreign car outlets in the US handle several 
makes of cars. 

This distribution system for foreign cars has been 
strengthened with amazing rapidity in only about two years, 
and demonstrates commendable adaptability and verve on 
the part of the European producers and their agents. It 


is seldom any more that one hears complaints of lack of © 


spare parts or service facilities for one of the more popular 
imported brands. 

The foreign producers, with the imported car market in 
the States still far from its zenith, undoubtedly would like 
to have a year or so more to continue their expansion and 
to consolidate their position. But the time has run out. 
The entry of General Motors changes everything. Pontiac 
has about 4,000 dealers and Buick about 3,500. Because 
at the start shipments into the US of the Victor and the 
Rekord will be only 1,000 a month of each, all Pontiac 
and Buick dealers will not be franchised to handle the 
cars immediately. The initial franchises will be on the 
two coasts, still the leading market areas for imported auto- 


mobiles. But if production at Vauxhall and at Opel can be 
increased, and if ships to transport the cars can be found, 
it is only a question of time before all Pontiac and Buick 
dealers will be permitted to deal in them. 

There is a side-effect of General Motor’s action. It is 
inconceivable that its arch-competitor, Ford Motor Co. of 
Dearborn, will fail to react strongly to any progress GM 
makes in the US market for small cars. Until now Ford 
of Dearborn has let its British associate find its own set of 
dealers, which is being increased to something more than 
500. Dagenham Ford parts are supplied from one of 
Dearborn Ford’s warehouses, and more are being stocked. 
The speculative point here is that General Motors is plan- 
ning to import 24,000 cars a year, when Dagenham’s target 
for this year is around.15,000. If Dearborn Ford should 
put its corporate weight behind its foreign cars (it too has a 
German subsidiary), as much as GM is doing for Vauxhall 
and Opel, other British and European producers may find 
themselves in the same nut-cracker that other US companies 
have come to know so well and resent so bitterly. 


T the moment, no one pretends to know the ultimate 
market for small cars in the United States. Optimistic 
importers taJk loosely of selling 600,000 of their products 
by 1960—depending upon the size of the total US market 
that could be in excess of 7 per cent. Because of the factors 
discussed earlier, there is considerable feeling that the ulti- 
mate market for small, economy cars is much larger than 
the approximately 175,000 that may be sold this year. The 
American car owner undoubtedly is becoming increasingly 
distressed by his petrol costs, for instance. 

And as the market for the small cars broadens, it brings 
up the possibility of the great US auto companies, manufac- 
turing their own small cars. Until now they have expressed 
no interest in this for a very good reason. For the US com- 
panies to manufacture a small car would require design and 
tooling of an entirely new engine, which could cost as much 
as $50 million. New assembly facilities might be needed, 
both because of the vehicle’s dimensions and because there 
are advantages to unit construction in a small car, and 
very few factories in the United States are laid out for that 
type of assembly. 

It is difficult, without specifics, to go on, to estimate how 
many cars an American manufacturer would have to sell 
each year to amortise the investment in the manufacture of 
asmall car. But it is highly doubtful whether any US motor 
car company would go into such a risk if the potential market 
is no more than 200,000 cars or less to be split among 
several makes—although Studebaker-Packard is reportedly 
dickering with a German concern to produce limited num- 
bers of the Goggomobil under licence. But if the 
total market should approach half a million small cars, and 
GM or Ford calculates it could carve out a 20 per cent 
share initially, the risk conceivably could appear smaller— 
and sufficiently attractive. 
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for the worlds 
finest vehicles ... widest range 


AND BIGGEST VALUE 


No transport manufacturing organisation in the world can offer 
anything approaching the extensive range and high quality of the 
road vehicles produced by the famous manufacturing association 
of Leyland, Albion and Scammell. 

Well over 100 different models come from their factories, rising 
from the popular Mechanical Horse and other short-haul trucks 
at the bottom of the scale to the outsize 150-ton multi-wheel giants 
employed in big engineering and constructional projects. They 
also make buses and coaches with seating capacities for 26 to 78 
passengers. 

Leyland and its associated companies combine unrivalled know- 
ledge, experience and resources for the betterment of the transport 
industry. Each and every one of their vehicles is built to operate 
on a top-profit economy basis ... with an after-sales service that 
is a nearby helping hand to customers in more than 60 countries, 

visemes AND EVERY VEHICLE IS PRICED AT A FIERCELY 
Leyland ‘Titans’, shown here operating COMPETITIVE FIGURE THAT PROVIDES THE 
in Madrid, are the biggest-selling double- BIGGEST TRANSPORT VALUE IN THE WORLD. 
Working in a Middle East oilfield, this 


deckers in the world. 
Scammell 4 x 4 ‘Mountaineer’ is self-loading 


a skid-mounted piece of heavy equipment. AND ASSOCI ATED COMP ANIES 


ALBION MOTORS LTD. LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. SCAMMELL LORRIES LTD. 
SCOTSTOUN, GLASGOW LEYLAND, LANCS. WATFORD, HERTS. 
Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Square, London, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 8561 


ton payload) sells in thousands at 

home and abroad. No other same- 

capacity trucks can show such 
= favourable m.p.g. figures. 


The famous Leyland ‘Comet’ (7-8 fs 


The new ‘ Aberdonian’ econ- 
omy coach made by Albions. 
Theunladen weight, with this 
39-seater body, is only 5 tons 
5 cwt. I qr. 


The Leyland 6-wheeled 
‘Hippo’ (19 tonsgross) enjoys 
a world-wide popularity. 
Here is one with 2,000 gallon 
vacuum tank operating in 
Orange Free State. 





